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Situations Vacant 


HESTON & ISLEWORTH C.L.P.—Applications 
are invited for the post of full-time Secretary-Agent. 
Salary and conditions in accordance with the 

'. National Agreement. Application forms obtainable 
from Cllr. H. G. Body (Acting Secretary), 20 Heath 
‘Road, Hounslow, Middlesex, to whom they should 
be returned not later than Tuesday, 3ist August, 

1954. 


ISLE OF THANET C.L.P. — Applications are 
invited for the post of full-time Secretary-Ageni. 
Salary and conditions in accordance with the 

~National Agreement. Application forms from Mr. 

J. Roberts, 16 Cecil’ Square, Margate, Kent, to 
whom they must be returned not later than 9th 
August, 1954. 


GILLINGHAM (Kent) C.L.P.—Applications are 
invited for the post of Secreiary-Agent for this 
important marginal Constituency. Own hall and 
Office, conditions in accordance with National 
Agreement. Application forms from Councillor J. 
-Mannering, J.P., The Labour Hall, Belmont Road, 
Gillingham, Kent, to whom they must be returned 
not later than 31st August, 1954. 


TAUNTON C.L.P.—Applications are invited for 
the post of full-time Secretary-Agent. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 
ment. Application forms obtainable from the 
Secretary, Taunton C.L.P., 24 East Reach, Taunton, 
Somerset, to whom they should be returned not 
later than 30th August, 1954, 


SHOREDITCH & FINSBURY €.L.P.—Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of full-time Secretary- 
Agent. Salary and conditions in accordance with 
National Agreement. Application forms obtainable 
from Mr. C. Payne, 111 Whitecross Street, E.C.1, 
to whom they should be returned not later than 
Saturday, 21st August, 1954. 


BUCKINGHAM C.L.P. (1951, Tory majority 54). 
—Owing to unforeseen circumstances it has been 
found necessary to re-advertise the post for a 
Secretary-Agent, Salary and conditions in accord- 
ance with National Agreement. The constituency, 
which covers a large rural area, is well organised, 
with a membership of nearly 5,000. The post offers 
great scope to a keen, active person. A Party car 
is available for the use of the Agent. ~Application 
forms may be obtained from H. J. Price, 80 Church 
Green Road, Bletchley, Bucks., to whom they must 
be returned not later than lst September, 1954. 
Previous applications will be regarded as valid on 
formal notice only being given. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE B.C.L.P.. — Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of full-time Secretary- 
Agent. Salary and conditions in accordance with 
the National Agreement. House available, if 
required. Application forms are obtainable from 
Councillor Jas. Hall, 125 Stockport Road, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Lancs., and should be returned to the 
Labour Party H.Q., 67 Stamford Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Lancs, not later than Saturday, August 
21st, 1954. 
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Call It what you like 
IT’S ALL 


FUNDS $3? 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL 


THE ‘“FUND-RAISING’’ 
SPECIALISTS 


FULL UNION SHOP 
EST; 1919 


SINCB 1922 
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LONDONS LOWEST PRICES 
... Still further reduced 
by dividend 
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PRICE FIVEPENCE 


English and Scottish Review is 
completed 


INCE the last report of the 
Boundary Commissions’ propo- 
sals, which appeared in the June 
issue of the Labour Organiser, 
recommendations have been received 
from the English Boundary Commis- 
sion affecting 120 constituencies in 
Hampshire, Lancashire and London, 
and from the Scottish Boundary 
Commission affecting two Ayrshire 
constituencies: also the Scottish 
Boundary Commission has published 
amended recommendations affecting 
the two constituencies of West 


Stirling and Stirling & Falkirk 
Burghs. 
TO COME 


Recommendations have now been pub- 
lished in the case of all the English and 
Scottish constituencies, but the Welsh 
Boundary Commission has 
recommendations about any of the 36 
Welsh constituencies. 

Ayrshire—It is recommended that a 
small area, with 170 electors, should be 
transferred from Bute and North Ayr into 
Central Ayr. 

Stirlingshire —The amended recommen- 
dations would transfer an area of some 16 
acres from West Stirling into Stirling & 
Falkirk Burghs, but no electors are in- 
volved. 

Hampshire.—No change is proposed in 
four constituencies. A new Romsey con- 
stituency is created, comprising the 
boroughs of Eastleigh and Romsey as well 
as other parts of the Winchester constitu- 


issued no* 


_. Bank and 1,892 electors to St. 
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ency, and some parishes now in the New 
Forest constituency and other parishes now 
in the Basingstoke constituency. 

Petersfield constituency loses to Win- 
chester parishes in the Winchester Rural 
District, and also 4,627 electors to Itchen. 

The Southampton constituencies of 
Itchen and Test are extended to the 
borough boundary aswell as being altered 
in such a way as to move about 15,000 
electors to bring a net increase of 1,600 
in the Test constituency ! 

Changes are recommended in the Ports- 
mouth constituencies of Langstone, South, 
and West, but these are not substantial. 

Lancashire-——Two Manchester constitu- 
encies, Blackley and Moss Side, remain un- 
changed. The other 7 Manchester con- 
stituencies, together with part of Droyls- 
den are redivided into 7 constituencies. 
Droylsden disappears, part going into 
Ashton-under-Lyne and part into -Man- 
chester. The constituency name Clayton 
goes and a new constituency name Open- 
shaw is created. 


TIDIED UP 


Liverpool keeps 9 constituencies, but the 
boundaries of all have been altered. Speke, 
now in Widnes, has been added bringing 
4,374 electors into the Garston constitu- 
ency, and the parish of Aintree, now in 
Walton, has been moved out and adds 
2,314 electors to Ormskirk, which also 
gains a parish from Crosby. 

The .two Blackburn constituencies are 
reduced to one, and three Blackburn wards 
are transferred to the Darwen constitu- 
ency. Darwen loses the urban district of 
Withnell to Chorley. . Huyton loses Moss 
Helens. 


Bootle loses the urban district of Lither- 
land to Crosby, and Crosby loses a parish 
to Ormskirk. 

There are slight changes in Oldham 
East and West and Warrington to conform 
with local government Extension Orders. 

London.—Two wards of Southwark are 
added to Bermondsey. Battersea North 
gains two wards from Battersea South, but 
Battersea South gains a ward from Putney 
and a ward from Wandsworth Central. 

The present East and West Fulham con- 
stituencies disappear and a Fulham con- 
stituency is created comprising 5 wards 
now belonging to the two constituencies. 
Their remaining wards are joined with 
4 wards now in South Hammersmith to 
create a new Barons Court constituency. 

Hammersmith South constituency dis- 


appears and its remaining wards are added conform with ward boundary changes. 
to Hammersmith North. See pages 148/149 


Keep that Party print circulating... ; 


‘THIRTY years ago the written word was 

probably the most important agency 
for political education and propaganda. 
While there is some doubt as to whether 
this is true today, no political party can 
ignore the opportunities afforded by the 
modern printing industry. 

Every year the Labour Party produces 
a large variety of publications. Some are 
intended for consumption by the public 
at large, while others are purely concerned 
with the education of members, or organ- 
isation. Jt follows that some are topical 
for a few weeks, while others may be of 
equal value over a period of years. 

The other day I looked round the base- 
ment of Transport House, where literature 
supplies. are stored. Two impressions 
were made upon me—of power and of 
failure. Of the power of our Party to 
produce such a vast variety of material. 
Of failure because so much of it was filling 
space in our vaults when it would be serv- 
ing more purpose in the homes of the 
people of Britain. 

Obviously a major political party has 
to carry large supplies of literature. But 
to me, some of these stocks seemed too 
large. 

Year after year some parties sell hardly 
any literature. Is it because they have 
failed to find energetic literature secre- 
taries, or because of lack of money? 

In order to put you in perspective, let 
me name a few of the publications which 
are, and have been, available for some 


a ward with each other and are renamed 


ae -™ 


South West and East Islington exchange: 


South and Central. Holborn & St. Pancras: 
South exchanges a ward with St. Pancras 
North. Chelsea gains an area from - 
Cities of London & Westminster. é 


NOW CENTRAL 


Three wards, now in Hackney South, are 
added to Bethnal Green, and Hackney 
South gains 2 Hackney wards now in Stoke 
Newington and Hackney North, and is re- 
named Hackney Central. | 

Brixton gains a ward from Norwood | 


to Vauxhall. Vauxhall 
to Brixton. There are slight alteration 
in the two Woolwich constituencies t 
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. 
time from Head Office. Some of these 
have sold well in the past, others still do. 

Educational Series—including “The Real 
Nature of Conservatism’, ‘Our Parliamen 
and How it Works’ and ‘Looking at Lo 
Government’. Certainly one of the most 
informative and valuable series ever pro- 
duced by the Labour Party. (6d. per copy 
post free). Policy Discussion Series— 
including ‘Problems of Public Ownership’ 
and ‘Our Daily Bread’ (chiefly concerned 
with agriculture). Whether or not you 
agree with the views put forward in these 
publications, they can be guaranteed to 
get your members talking. (6d. per copy 
post free). ‘People’s Pictorial’, No. 3. A 
glossy covered attractive publication for 
general distribution. (100 copies, {1 §s. 
carriage paid). _* ‘Speakers’ Handbook’. 
382 pages of facts which should be avail- 
able to all Party members. My chief 
criticism is of its title. Not every active 
Party member is a speaker, but each 
should have a copy of this Handbook, 
(3s. post free). ‘Invitation to a Party’ 
On the 2nd October several hundred 
thousand young people will become en- 
titled to a vote. This is the ideal leaflet 
to greet them with an invitation to join 
the Party. (30s. per 1,000). 

Most of these publications can be re-sol¢ 
by local parties at a profit. If you have 
not seen them, a free copy of each wil 
be supplied to interested readers (excep 
those marked *) on request to the Edito: 
of the Labour Organiser. K. PEAY. 
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& 
nes 
ay HEN a heavyweight of an uncle por- 
__ tentously asks a stripling of a clerk, 
aged nineteen, what he would like best 
for his future life, it seems to call for 
courage of an unusual order to reply “A 
Member of Parliament”. 


- Possibly such an aspiration enters the 
minds of many youths, and even maidens; 
but the greater number of them keep it to 
themselves as something they are a little 
ashamed of, and anyhow most of them 
safely grow out of it. Not all, though, 
for at every election there are more candi- 
dates than seats, which causes a great deal 
of political turmoil. 


This young clerk didn’t grow out of it, 
and the avuncular sarcasm provoked by 
his gauche declaration may have aggra- 
vated his stubbornness. 


PHIETY: -FOUR years passed by. He 

worked hard and successfully and be- 
came something of a heavyweight himself. 
At fifty-three he was for the first time an 
adopted candidate in Yorkshire. This is 
further evidence of his courage, for he was 
a Londoner. 


He was one of those luckless last-minute 
candidates. Parliament was already dis- 
solved, but despite the pressure of party 
headquarters, no matter which party, there 
will always be some constituency parties 
caught napping. 


You may recall that a month or two ago 
we ruminated at some length on the 
sternal problem of holes and pegs. Alas, 
his was yet another grievous misfit. Good, 
sarnest, intelligent and conscientious man 
is he was, our friend found himself in a 
1ew, bewildering and uncomfortable 
world. In telling his gruesome story he 
sroans that he was subject to a bitter 
yranny from grinding vulgar tyrants, of 
vhom the most infamous appears to have 
yeen an innkeeper. 


They made him canvass, canvass, 
tANVASS. This period of intense labour 
vas, he says, the most wretched fortnight 
yf his life. From morning to evening, 
very day, he was taken around the lanes 
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Vorkshire 
Relish 


and by-ways, the tanneries, breweries and 
iron-foundries, exposed to unceasing rain 
and, apparently, too dejected to derive 
aesthetic delight from the exquisite 
Minster. 


At night, every night, he had to speak 
at meetings, which was bad; and he 
had to listen to his supporting speakers, 
which was worse. He became convinced 
that his political ideas were all leather 
and prunella to the people whose votes he 
was soliciting, that they cared nothing for 
his doctrines and couldn’t be made to 
understand that he should have any. 

Altogether, he was utterly unable to 
assume that mien of triumphant joy which 
should invest a jolly, successful candidate. 

In his unhappy narrative he omits to 
say whether he used the individual card 
or the pasted register for the canvass, and 
he makes no comment on the efficiency 
of the committee room work. He does 
record that he set his face firmly against 
any infringement of election law; no 
bribery, no treating, not even a pot of 
beer. 

The dismal campaign dragged to its 
appointed end, and our candidate found 
himself at the bottom of the poll. Out of 
his own pocket he paid {400 for his elec- 
tion expenses, and reverted to his respec- 
table life in London. 


HERE is one outstanding feature of his 
story which renders it worth repeat- 
ing in the Labour Organiser. He makes 
no criticism of his election agent! Far 
from it, for he describes him as well- 
trained, a man who thoroughly understood 
Parliament and the East Riding; who 
warned him from the beginning that he 
would not win the election. There seems 
to be some sort of moral here. 

No ears need burn nor any candidate or 
agent feel self-conscious. All this hap- 
pened eighty-six years ago, at the General 
Election of 1868. The name of the candi- 
date was Anthony Trollope. 


Last month the T.U.C. Assistant Secretary complained of local partie 
cold-shouldering Union branches. Readers reply. 


Unions Could Help Mor 


| Union Backbone 


IN:ONE of the assumptions of Victor 
Feather’s bilious article apply in this 
constituency. We have no duffle coats, no 
Bentleys, and none of us has heard of 
Henry Moore. All our members are mem- 
bers of their appropriate unions. The 
vast majority of our local and constituency 
officers are past and present officers of 
their unions, too. 

Rural constituencies are usually sprawl- 
ing areas manned by unpaid voluntary 
workers and, in most cases, it takes up a 
great deal of their spare time and spare 
cash keeping the party machine in exist- 
ence. In this constituency union mem- 
bers and local union officers provide the 
backbone of the party, which is as it 
should be. 

Even so, I would like to mention several 
recent incidents which show that getting 
together with the unions is a matter where 
some unions could be more helpful. 


1. I asked the regional organiser of a 
strong union with three branches in 
this constituency for the addresses 
of the local secretaries in order to 
seek their affiliation He said it 
wasn’t his union’s policy to give them 
without consultation with head office. 
I said “O.K. [Il find them myself.” 
Which I did. 

2. The officers of one local branch feel, 
quite rightly I think, that local 
affiliation might upset a strong Tory 
minority within the branch and 
cause some contracting out. Another 
branch is already hard enough 
pressed with its own problems to add 
delegates expenses, etc., to them. 

3. A letter to the secretary of another 
branch, where it was felt affilliation 
would be very likely, elicited no 
reply. 

4. There was no response from the 
secretary of still another branch 
when his aid was sought in the 
establishment of a new local P.D.C. 

5. There was no delegate and no affilia- 
tion from another union because the 


permanent official who would be dele 


gate resides outside the CLI 
boundary. “a 
I should add that in all these cases 


except (4) members and officers of these 
branches are party delegates, officers an 
key workers, and we may get all th 
advantages of affiliation, except the loca 
fees, and, at election times, Transpor 
House is most generous and helpful, as 
are the union branches. | 

Two strong. trades councils in this con 
stituency evidently prefer to keep them 
organisation separate from the political 
movement, and I believe there are strong 
local advantages in their attitude. Wi 
have here additional difficulties imposed 
by the ridiculous make-up of this division, 
with union lines of organisation running 
out of it at both ends to Barrow and 
Lancaster. | 

I know we have many faults and failings, 
but if there are any T.U.s in any of our 
towns, Morecambe, Ulverston, Grange, or 
in any of the villages around and between 
them who feel frozen out we would like 
to hear from them. There’s a ‘reef’ 


Lancashire welcome waiting and always 
will be. 


Morecambe & Lonsdale C.L.P. I. Watson 


So Annoyed 


DON’T often feel compelled to reply 

to articles in the Organiser, but ‘Out in 
the Cold, Cold Snow’ has so annoyed me 
that I am now breaking the rule. 

Instead of helping matters, it seems to 
me that Victor Feather has probably 
added more fuel to the flames because of 
his lamentable ignorance of the position 
in the local Labour Parties. If he were 
better informed, he would know that Party 
Agents have a most difficult task in 

(a) encouraging T.U. branches to affili- 

ate at all; 

(b) having done (a) in then seeing that 

a delegate is appointed; and 

(c) that such delegate attends regu. 

larly and reports back to his branch. 

As an example, let me quote the posi- 
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on in this constituency. Out of 21 

nches affiliated, only 16 have appointed 
egates and these have a total represen- 
on of 19 delegates. Of this number, 


orkers anyway. 

There are, in addition, about another 
2 branches which could affiliate, but for 
me reason, chose not to do so, despite 
merous requests which I have made to 
em. 

as apart from Feather’s accusation 
that Labour Parties deliberately ‘freeze 
out’ trade unionists (which is quite untrue, 
and I don’t suppose I shall be the only 
agent to tell him so) I deplore his sneering 
attitude towards those whom, quite mis- 
takenly, he calls the intellectuals. 

It may be that he envies the idealists 
{which would be a more apt description), 
but it would be a remarkable departure 
from Labour Party practice to debar such 
people from membership. Or does he 
think that we might do better without the 
Coles, Tawneys and the Webbs ? 

~ I think some of us might know the kind 
of people to whom he refers, but it is un- 
fortunate that he should identify these 
nebulous characters with the dentist, the 
schoolmaster and the business executive— 
and, in any case, are these not also trade 
unionists, or are the N.U.T. and A.S.S.E.T. 
now proscribed ? 

_ As for the duffle coats, the only Party 
member I know currently adorned in this 
war surplus accessory, is a_ certain 
Assistant Regional Organiser—and he 
doesn’t own a Bentley ! 

Vic Feather could more profitably 
spend his time by reminding T.U. 
branches of their ‘Loyalties’ and ‘responsi- 
bilities’. 

Merton & MordenC.L.P. J. Heardley Walker 


No Reply 


At Local Labour. Parties given the 
cold shoulder by trade unionists? 
Victor Feather, who in the July issue 
writes about trade unionists being frozen 
gut of Local Labour Parties, may ponder 
aver this question. He wisely, or unwisely, 
sxonerates the main industrial towns and 
confines himself to an attack on parties 
n rural areas and recently established 
yarties. 

Has he ever thought that the boot may 
ye on the other foot? 

During three years in the Bridgwater 


constituency I have found that even. 
though I am pounding the typewriter until 
it is red-hot, sending out urgent appeals to 
trade union branches to affiliate and to 
make sure to send delegates, the outcome 
of such appeals can be put under four 
headings: 

1. No reply is received. 

2. The branch, after a long interval and 
more letters, replies that it is not 
interested. ; 

3. The branch affiliates, but is indeed 
sorry that nobody could be found 
willing to become a delegate. 

4. The branch affiliates, notifies that the 
delegates will be Brothers X and Z, 
and the delegates do not attend. 


The answers to the four categories are 

as follows: 

1. The secretary does not read corres- 
pondence at meetings, or the branch 
is Tory controlled. 

2. Normally only two or three members 
attend branch meetings and those 
present could not care less. 

3. The reason is the same as under 2, 
except that the few who attend are 
enthusiastic and are trying to help 
the Labour movement. 

4. The branch feels it is its duty to send 
delegates, but since it does not expect 
to get a report back, anyone may be 
a delegate. X and Z will do. 


To illustrate my point, here are trade 
union delegates’ attendances at General. 
Committee meetings in 1953. 

Two trade union delegates attended all 
four quarterly meetings, four attended 
three out of four. The other 23 delegates 
attended 24 out of a possible 92 meetings. 

Twenty-six trade union branches have 
been written to time and again and have 
either refused to affiliate or never answered 
at all. Some of my trade union files are 
thick with one-sided correspondence. 

Ten branches are affiliated but for one 
reason or another do not send delegates, 
one of them a branch entitled to send five 
delegates. 

One trade union with 2,000 members in 
the constituency manages to send three 
delegates, although entitled to seven. 

Then Victor Feather goes on to say that 
affiliation fees on 20 members would only 
be 10s. per annum. Paradise come true, 
for my party would receive £250 for 5,000 
affiliated members. Now let us come down 
to earth and quote the figures that are 
more real. We receive 3d. per member 
per annum with the exception of one 
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union, where it is 4d. Yet the largest 
union pays {10 per annum on 2,000 mem- 
bers. No, Mr. Feather, I have not omitted 
a nought. 

We have indeed been trying hard to 
bring about that co-operation between 
trade union branches and the party, and 
what is happening? Our prospective 
parliamentary candidate, himself a strong 
trade unionist, is anxious to go and attend 
branch ineetings Twice within the last 
six months his services were offered to 
every branch. No answers were received, 
with the exception of his own union. 

Whenever the Labour Party held impor- 
tant meetings with national speakers, trade 
union branches are asked to get their 
members to attend. In each case the 
response has been nil. On the other hand 
trade union branches have appealed to 
the Labour Party to attend important 
meetings held by them. In each case the 
Party responded by not only sending 
members to attend but in two or three 
cases by supplying speakers. 

The article by Victor Feather was timely 
and it can only be hoped that good will 
come of it. 

We have for years been seeking that 
close co-operation between the party and 
the trade unions he writes about. It can 
only be got by plain speaking and by 
revealing the faults on both sides. Victor 
Feather has put one side of the question, 
I have put the other. 

Let’s get down to fundamentals and let 
trade union organisers and Labour Party 
organisers and agents get together so that 
this question may be tackled. We can, 
I am sure, help each other for the lasting 
benefit of the Labour movement. 


Bridgwater C.L.P. F. Phillips 
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..... Candidates... 


HE following were endorsed as 

prospective Parliamentary Candi- 
didates at the June meeting of the 
National Executive Committee: 
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Maldon Mr. L. Scutts 
Holland-with- 

Boston Mr. W. A. Rippon 
Banbury Mr. N. F. Stogdon 
Birmingham, 

Perry Barr Mr. C. A. Howell 


B*Y the latest recommendations 
which have been detailed on an- 
other page, the whole of the 506 
constituencies in England and the 71 
in Scotland have been reviewed. 
Including amended recommenda- 
tions, 250 constituencies have beer 
subject to changes, some of whick 
however are very slight. 140 Labour 
and rio anti-Labour constituencies 
are involved in changes. 


11 seats have been creatéd and 6 seats 
are abolished. w | 


The pattern of the English Commis- 
sion’s behaviour is quite clear. In Eng- 
land the average electorate per constitu- 
ency is 57,122. The Commission’s recom- 
mendations will leave no constituency with 
80,000 electors or more, or with 40,000 oF 
less. - 

Counties are taken as units and their 
total electorate is divided by 57,122 to 
discover the number of constituencies to 
which it considers each county is entitled. 
This has produced some _ surprising 
results. J 

For instance, Cumberland has 4 con- 
stituencies with an average of 48,643 
electors. No change is proposed in the 
number of Cumberland constituencies, 
presumably because if the 4 constituencies 
were reduced to 3, the average electorate 
would be 64,857. 

On the other hand, the county of Lon- 
don has 43 constituencies with an average 
electorate of 56,399. It is proposed to 
reduce the number by one, but this makes 
only a slight increase in the average elec- 
torate, bringing it to 57,759. 

Hampshire has 13 constituencies with 
an average electorate of 62,461. It is pro- 
posed to increase the constituencies to 14, 
with an average electorate of 58,000. 

The Commission has gone some little 
way in bringing the electorate of constitu- 
encies ‘as near the electoral quota as is 
practicable’, but many anomalies remain. 

At present there are 112 English con- 
stituencies with electorates of 64,000 and 
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over (47 of which have electorates of over 
70,0 0 0). 

he -recommendations will place 12 
more constituencies into this category, but 
there will be a net reduction of 41, leaving 
' constituencies with electorates of 
5,000 and over (of which 22 will have 
lectorates of 70,000 and over, a net reduc- 
‘tion of 25). 

At present there are 119 constituencies 
2 England with electorates of under 
50,000 (43 of which have electorates of 
inder 45,000). 

_ The recommendations will place 23 
more constituencies into this category, but 
here will be a net reduction of 31, leaving 
constituencies with electorates of under 


eye 
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of under 45,000, a net reduction of 13). 

_ Of the constituencies with electorates of 
64,000 and over, 50 are Labour and 62 
anti-Labour. The recommendations would 
reduce the Labour constituencies by 14, 
‘but the anti-Labour by 27. 

Of the constituencies with electorates of 
under 50,000, 55 are Labour and 64 anti- 
Labour. The recommendations would 
reduce the Labour constituencies by 28, 
but the anti-Labour by only 3. 

* 

_ That so many county constituencies are 
anti-Labour, and so many borough con- 
Stituencies are Labour, no doubt accounts 
for the fact that the Commission’s recom- 
mendations would appear to benefit anti- 
Labour more than Labour, since it is pro- 
posed to reduce the anti-Labour oversized 
constituencies by 27, and the Labour over- 
sized constituencies by only 14; while the 
reduction of the anti-Labour undersized 
constituencies is only 3, and the reduction 
in the Labour wndersized constituencies is 
28. 

So while there will be 36 Labour, and 
35 anti-Labour constituencies with elec- 
torates of over 64,000 each, there will be as 
many as 61 anti-Labour, and only 27 
Labour, constituencies with electorates of 
under 50,000. 

In several cases the English Commission 
has cleared up anomalies arising from 
Parliamentary boundaries cutting across 
local government boundaries, as in Hull 


50,000 (of which 30 will have electorates _ 
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Y LEAVES MANY ANOMALIES 


for instance, but the Commission’s recom- 
mendations will cause a net increase in 
the number of such anomalies in the case 
of county boroughs and metropolitan 
boroughs at least. 

* 


Following the 1948 redistribution there 
were 33 county boroughs and 8 metro- 
politan boroughs where Parliamentary 
boundaries cut across local government 
boundaries, but the present recommenda- 
tions will increase the number to 39 
county boroughs and 15 metropolitan 
boroughs. ; 

See pages 143/144 


Fight Was Off 


[DURING the recent local govern- 
ment elections two persons 
presented their nomination papers 
in order to contest the vacancy. 
A local elector, doubtless anxious 
to show his impartiality and good- 
will to both candidates, signed their 
nomination papers. All was then 
ready for a straight fight between 
Mr. A and Mr. B, but alas, the 
Returning Officer, on inspecting the 
nomination paper handed in by 
Mr. B, rejected it and so the fight 
was off. 
Whether the elector had any bias 
in favour of Mr. A or Mr. B we do 


not know. We do not know who 
would have won had the electors 
been able to exercise their vote. 
But we do know that Mr. A got his 
nomination paper in first and that 
Local Election Rule 6 (4) (a) reads: 


‘No person shall subscribe 
more nomination papers than 
there are vacancies to be filled in 
the electoral area’; and (5) 

‘If any person subscribes 
nomination papers in contraven- 
tion of the last foregoing para- 
graph, his signature shall be 
inoperative in all but those 
papers (up to the permitted num- 
ber) which are first delivered.’ 


AN illegal lottery has been 
-* described as a scheme, fraudu- 
lent or otherwise, involving first 
immediate or prospective gain to the 
organisers; secondly, payment for 
the chance of winning a prize; and 
thirdly, distribution or proposed dis- 
tribution of prizes by chance and 
chance alone (H. A. Street—Law of 
Gaming). The words “gain to the 
organiser” would include gain to a 
political organisation suchy saswad 
constituency party. 
* * * 


From the above definition it follows 
that if chance is one of the elements, then 


the scheme is a lottery. For instance, the - 


completion of a crossword puzzle, involv- 
ing skill but the prizes for the completion 
of which are given to the first correct 
answers opened, would be a_ lottery 
because of the element of chance involved 
in the opening of the answers. 

The law is now regulated to a great 
extent by the Betting and Lotteries Act 
1934. Section 21 of the Act provides that 
all lotteries (except those specifically per- 
mitted by the statute) are unlawful. By 
this statute, two kinds of lotteries are 
deemed not to be unlawful: 


A. small lotteries, and 
B. private lotteries. 


The small lottery is a lottery incidental 
to bazaars, sales of work, fetes and other 
entertainments of a similar character and 
is not unlawful if 
(a) the whole proceeds of the entertain- 
ment, including the proceeds of the 
lottery after deducting (i) the expenses 
of the entertainment excluding the 
expense incurred in connection with 
the lottery, and (ii) the expense ‘in- 
curred in printing tickets for the 
lottery, and (iii) a sum not exceeding 
£10 on account of any expense incur- 
red in purchasing prizes for the 
lottery, are devoted to purposes other 
than private gain, and 

(b) none of the prizes for the lottery are 
money prizes, and 

(c) tickets are not sold or issued nor the 
result of the lottery declared except 
on the premises on which the enter- 
tainment takes place and during the 
progress of the entertainment, and 

(d) the lottery is not the only or the only 
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i 
substantial inducement to persons to 
attend the entertainment. | 


Private lotteries are lotteries in Great 
Britain promoted for and in which the 
sale of tickets by the promoters is con- 
fined to either 
(a) members of one society established 

and conducted for purposes not con- 

nected. with gaming, wagering of 
lotteries, or 
(b) persons all of whom work in the same 
premises, or ‘ 
(c) persons all of whom reside on the 
same premises and which is promoted 
by persons included in the above 
description. 

For the purposes of a private lottery 
every local or affiliated branch of a 
society is regarded as a separate society. 

What is a separate society has been 
interpreted by the Courts in the case of 
Keehan v. Walters (1948) 1 K.B. 19. In 
that case Lord Goddard, the Lord Chief 
Justice, said: 

It is perfectly clear that what 
Parliament has meant to do is to allow 
certain limited forms of lotteries and 
to confine those lotteries within 
narrow bounds. 

Then we find it is provided that the 
expression ‘society’ includes a club, insti- 
tution, organisation or other association 
of persons by whatever name called, and 
that each local or affiliated branch or 
section of a society is to be regarded as 
a separate and distinct society. 


In other words, if you have a society 
which is broken up into a number, be it 
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large or small, of local or affiliated 
branches or sections, each of those is a 
separate society. 

- It follows, therefore, that for the pur- 
“pose of this Act, it is the sections or 
branches which are societies, and not the 
major society which embraces all the local 
_ societies. 

It follows from this that a lottery might 
be held to be illegal if promoted by a 
constituency party because by the words 
of the Act each local or affiliated branch 
or section—such as a ward—must be re- 
garded as a separate and distinct society. 
It would appear to follow also that ‘private 
lotteries’ can safely be run by wards as 
they would be regarded as _ separate 

societies. 
7 4 


* * * 


_ Private lotteries, to be legal, must com: 
ply with the following conditions: 

(a) the whole of the proceeds after 
deducting only expenses incurred for 
printing and stationery must be devoted 
to the provision of prizes for purchasers 
‘of tickets or to the purposes of the society 
for whose members the lottery is pro- 
moted, 

(b) there must be no advertisement of 
the lottery exhibited, published or printed 
other than 
(i) a notice exhibited on the premises of 

the society for whose members it is 
promoted or on the premises on which 
the persons for whom it is promoted 
reside or work, 


(ii) such announcement or advertisement 
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as is contained in the tickets. 

(c) the price of every ticket must be 
the same and must be stated on the ticket 
and the following must also be stated on 
the ticket: ele. 

(i) on the face of it, the name and 
address of each of the promoters and 
a statement of the persons to whom 
the sale of the tickets is restricted and 
a statement that no prize won in the 
lottery shall be paid to any person 
other than the person to whom the 
winning ticket is sold and no prize 
shall be paid except in accordance 
with such statement, 

that no ticket may be issued except 
on receipt of the full price thereof 
and that no money may in_ any 
circumstances be returned, 

(iii) that no tickets shall be sent through 

the post. - 

It should be noted that since usually 
wards have not got premises but probably 
resort to the Central Divisional Offices it 
would probably be in order for notices 
to be exhibited at such Central Divisional 
Offices. If, however, ward organisations 
have their own offices then the notice 
must be exhibited only there 

Other than those described above, there 
are no legal lotteries. It should be noted 
that if any of the conditions are broken, 
each of the promoters of the lottery will 
be guilty of an offence under the Act. 


(ii) 


HOW MUCH? 


[-- is reported that some parties are ask- 

ing their members individually to_in- 
crease their party subscription to 6d. a 
week. 

Those members who have been 
approached have responded very well to 
this appeal, and our advice has been 
sought as to whether or not this practice 
is in order. 

The Party Constitution provides for in- 
dividual members to pay a minimum 
membership fee of 6d. monthly. Members 
may voluntarily contribute more if they 
so wish. There must be no differentiation 
of membership rights between those who 
pay the minimum membership fee and the 
others. 

It must be understood that any member 
voluntarily paying the increased subscrip- 
tion may revert to the minimum member- 
ship fee at any time. 


NEW REGISTER TO BE EARLIEF 
by L. G. Sims 


THE Electoral Registers Act, 1953, 

and the consequent R.P. Regula- 
tions approved in April, 1954, in 
addition to changing the qualifying 
date and the date on which the 
Register of Electors is to be pub- 
lished, have made the registration 
time-table uniform for the whole of 
Great Britain. 

Until now, Scotland had a later 
qualifying date and period for claims 
and objections. 

The new qualifying date is roth October 
and the date for the publication of the 
Register of Electors is 15th February. 

This will be of great assistance to candi- 
dates and agents at the forthcoming 
County Council elections which are due to 
take place in England and Wales from 
Thursday, 31st March, until Wednesday, 
6th April. Had the previous publication 
date (15th March) remained, canvassing 
on an effective register would have been 
limited. 

Nomination papers, too, would have 
been more difficult to get subscribed, as 
the last day for the delivery of nomination 
papers would have been on, or immediately 
after, publication day. 

The Regulations provide for an extended 
period for claims and objections—a view 
that has been expressed by many parties. 
Hitherto it has been 14 days (10th to 24th 
January), but now it is 18 days. |The 
Electors’ Lists will now be published on 
the 28th November and the last day for 
claims and objections is the 16th December. 

This means that not only shall we be 
able to give more attention to this most 
important aspect of our electoral organisa- 
tion, but that it can be completed before 
the end of the year—with its annual 
meetings, etc. 

The date by which the Electoral Regis- 
tration Officer has to complete his con- 
sideration of claims and objections is also 
brought forward a month — from 4th 
February to the 4th January. When it is 
realised that the Christmas and New Year 
holidays fall in between the last day for 
claims and objections and the final day 
for his consideration of them (which in- 
cludes the hearing of cases if necessary) it 
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will be seen that our Registration pr 
cedure is very adequate and leaves little | 
be desired. : 

The new time-table, so far as it affects — 
our organisation, is as follows: 

Qualifying date—r1oth October. 

Publication of Electors’ Lists—28th 

November. ; 

Last day for claims and objections— 

16th December. 

Consideration of claims and objections 

by—4th January. q 

Publication of Register of Electors— 

15th February. 

The provision regarding “Y” ie 
remains, with the alteration of the qualify-_ 
ing date.. This means that persons who 
become of full age between the 11th 
October and 15th June will be entered in 
the Register of Electors with a “Y” in™ 
front of their names and will not be able 
to vote or subscribe a nomination paper 
until 2nd October. * 

Where the date in question happens to” 
fall on a Sunday (or day of public thanks-— 
giving or public mourning) the time is 
extended by one day. This will be the™ 
case in respect of the publication of the 
Electors’ Lists in November, as the 28th~ 
is a Sunday, the Lists therefore being pub- 
lished on the Monday. 

As the printers usually deliver prior to 
publication day it is possible that Electoral 
Registration Officers will be helpful and 
make copies available on the Saturday—_ 
this will be a gesture on their part and 
shoulda be treated as such. 

As before, the Register of Electors comes 
into force on the day following its 
publication. 

Another small, but quite important, 
provision in the Electoral Registers’ Act, 
1953, is in respect of service voters. Section 
46 (4), R.P.A., 1949, states that the arrange- 
ments made by the appropriate Govern- 
ment Department for securing (so far as 
it is practicable) that every person having 
a service qualification shall have an oppor- 
tunity to claim it, need not apply to mem- 
bers of the forces who are under 21 years 
of age and who will, in the ordinary 
course of events, cease to be members of 
the forces before attaining full age. This 
has been altered from 21 to 20 years and 
three months—quite important, especially 
for National Service men. 


§ 
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Postal Vote P 


‘N the June Labour Organiser 1 wrote 

#- about a practical and business-like plan 

for building up in marginal constituencies 

a list of known Labour postal voters. Since 

then we have had the opportunity of intro- 

ucing the plan to several marginal con- 

stituencies, and I thought it would be 

ae to let readers know the early 

tesults of the experiment. 

_ In a marginal constituency in Somerset 

a special meeting of the executive com- 

Mittee heard the plan explained. They 

were enthusiastic in their belief that it was 

a practical plan and could be worked. 

' A number of members of the 

_ executive committee volunteered to 

concentrate their time during the next 

_ several months on this line of activity, 

_ and agreed to attend a class at which 

_ the technique of postal voting could 
be explained and the plan more fully 

~ considered. 


- Aclass was held at which thirteen mem- 
bers, including some local party secretaries, 
attended. The agent had already obtained 
‘a copy of the Electoral Registration 
Officer’s postal voting list. He had broken 
up his list into district order, and passed 
the district lists around the room, with a 
view to members living in the localities 
marking the names of postal voters who 
were known to be Labour supporters. 


It was surprising how much information 
was obtained in this simple way. Where 
members present were unable to mark the 
political inclinations of the listed postal 
yoters, they promised to take the lists back 
to their localities and consult their 
colleagues. 


The experiment in this constituency was 
‘a success from the very first meeting, as 
a reliable list of known Labour postal 
voters was commenced. 


Since then, still further progress has 
been made, and it has been deter- 
mined that the names on the Electoral 
Registration Officer’s list contained 
four opponents to every one Labour 
supporter. 


- At the class referred to, members were 
supplied with the names and addresses of 
individual members of the Labour Party 
living in their localities, and they promised 
to go back from the class and consult their 
colleagues with a view to canvassing all 
the individual members. I have since 


lan is Working 


heard that this work has been started with 
very favourable results. 

An indication as to what can happen 
is seen from the following tests in two 
marginal constituencies— 

Case 1. The candidate and agent selected 
the homes of six Labour supporters— 
admittedly the supporters were old people 
—and in one evening they enrolled three 
Labour postal voters from the six house- 
holds. 

Case 2. The agent and a colleague called 
at the addresses of 16 Labour supporters. 
They enrolled two Labour postal voters 
and made four individual members. - 

It is too early to forecast the overall 
result, but even in the brief period since 
the plan has been introduced, in two con- 
stituencies we have begun the creation of 
a list of reliable Labour postal voters, 
started on a canvass of the households of 
individual members and commenced a 
canvass of the households of known 
Labour supporters. 

I believe the plan is going to succeed, 
and if it does it will be’ one of the most 
valuable contributions to an increased 
Labour vote, which can mean the winning 
of marginal constituencies. 


E. V. Rees 


New Agents 


fbn following Agency appointments 
have been approved by the National 
Executive Committee: 

MR. M. SOLOFF—as Secretary-Agent 
for Hertford. Mr. Soloff has been full- 
time agent for Wembley since June 1950. 
He is 30. 

MR. B. P. HALLETT —as Secretary- 
Agent for Sevenoaks. Mr. Hallett has held 
various Party offices during his 11 years’ 
membership, including that of Assistant 
Organiser for Chichester. He is 34. 

Mr. C. S. SHRIVE—as Secretary-Agent 
for Gainsborough. Mr. Shrive is 21 and 
during the past four years has held office 
in the League of Youth and the Rushden 
Labour Party. 

MR. J. STIRLING—as Secretary-Agent 
for Norwich Borough. Mr. Stirling has 
been full-time agent for Central Norfolk 
since July 1950. He is 29. 
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; Double Your Membership 
: by SARA BARKER 


TF every constituency party in the 

country would concentrate for 
twelve months on a specialised cam- 
paign for the recruitment of 
individual members from the ranks 
of affiliated members, the total 
membership of the Party could be 
doubled. 


That bald statement is intended to be 
a challenge, and one which I should like 
to see taken up. 


Less than one-fifth 


Last year, the total individual mem- 
bership was approximately 1,004,000, and 
affiliated membership a little over 
5,000,000. Therefore, if we allow for the 
fact that many thousands of those indi- 
vidual members are housewives unattached 
to any trade union, less than one affiliated 
member out of every five is also an 
individual member of the Party. 

It may be argued that there is reluct- 
ance on the part of many trade unionists 
to contribute more than the political levy 
and that it would be largely a waste of 
time making a _ special approach to 
affiliated members. 

It would be idle to deny that this atti- 
tude of mind exists, particularly in the 
old heavily industrialised areas where, in 
the past, and even now, constituency 
parties have received substantial financial 
assistance in the shape of affiliation fees 
and grants. 

This situation partly accounts for the 
fact that the average individual member- 
ship in the old industrial centres is far 
lower than that in the areas where indus- 
try has recently developed and where, in 
the past, constituency parties have had to 
make membership subscriptions their 
financial mainstay. 

However, whatever the stumbling block 
and traditional prejudices, the venture is 
worth a trial. 

The trade union movement has not only 
been a source of tremendous financial 


assistance to the Labour Party, but also 
has given to the Party men and women 
of fine calibre, bringing with them 
common sense, administrative ability, and 
political vision. We should like a great 
many more of them to be active individ 


members. : 
In September, 1939, every omnia 
party was faced with serious organising 
problems. It was obyious that war-time 
demands and-physical conditions would 
seriously deplete the ranks of the most 
active workers. At first it appeared as 
though it would be a herculian task to 
maintain existing membership, let alone 
improve organisation. 

However, at that time I was the secre- 
tary-agent to a party of hard-headed 
practical-minded Yorkshire folk and we 
decided in the autumn of 1939 to cut out 
all trimmings and concentrate on organis- 
ing tasks. which looked like promising 
good results in man-power and money 
with a minimum of effort. 

We decided to embark on a special 
Membership Campaign directed solely to 
affiliated members. 

The first step was to approach the 
branch secretaries in an effort to secure 
the names and addresses of affiliated 
members. 


The first step 


In the first place a letter was sent to 
each branch secretary explaining our 
objective, and as far as possible, the letter 
was followed up with a personal consul- 
tation. The task took some time but it 
was well worth while and we found the 
support of the branch delegates to the 
General Committee lent weight to our 
appeal for the lists of names and addresses. 

These were not all forthcoming by re- 
turn of post, some were, others had to be 
cajoled from busy branch secretaries and 
one had not to mind being called a hard 
name or two in the process. Other secre- 
taries flatly said they had no time to pre- 
pare such lists but gave us facilities for 
copying the names from their own records. 

Patience brings its own reward and in 
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thousand names. These were divided on 
_a ward basis, those who were already indi- 
‘vidual members: were deleted, and without 
‘Waiting for the record of names to be 
“completed the task of approaching affili- 
ated members began at the beginning of 
> ee 

_ Small batches of letters were despatched 
“at a pace agreed upon with ward secre- 
_taries, who were given lists of names and 
‘addresses as the letters were sent out. No 
further batch was sent to any ward until 
the report had been received on the 
previous canvass. 

_ This simple method meant that the 
follow-up work could be done by a hand- 
ful of members in each ward as they were 
‘only called upon to visit a selected group 
of people. 

- In this way it was possible to carry on 
“month by month without exhausting a 
limited number of workers. The propor- 
‘tion of members enrolled, to the number 
of invitations sent out, was much higher 
than in the case of a general canvass. 
This fact alone sustained interest and 
_ determination. 


No collection problem 


Another vital factor was that the new 
membership could be absorbed gradually 
in the collecting system without undue 
difficulty. Another interesting feature of 
this specialised campaign was the high 
_ proportion of new members who agreed to 
pay on a quarterly basis, therefore easing 
the collection problem 

At the end of October when the sus- 
tained campaign ended we had a nett gain 
of over g00 new members and the recruit- 
“ment had been solely confined to lists of 
affiliated members. 

Furthermore, they were not the ‘hrre 
today and gone tomorrow’ type. Once 
enrolled they were for the most part very 
conscientious in the matter of payment. 
and a number became good active 
members. 

At the outset of this successful experi- 
ment we realised we should meet the oft 
repeated “but I am already a member... 
I pay the political levy”. We decided to 
answer the challenge before it was made. 
Every affiliated member was sent the 
usual enrolment form, together with a 
special letter signed by the then pros- 
pective Parliamentary candidate, the 
chairman, and the secretary-agent. 

The letter did not follow the ordinary 


* : 
due course we built up a list of several 


membership enrolment appeal, but was 
drafted in such a way that it expressed 
appreciation of the help already given in 
affiliation fees and grants as a result of 
the political levy paid by trade unionists. 

The appeal then went on to show, briefly 
but clearly, what were the Party’s finan- 
cial commitments and what money had 
to be raised in addition to that received 
from trade union affiliation fees and 
grants. 

We found our special appeal and frank 
statement aroused sympathetic interest 
and the result of the campaign clearly 
demonstrated that the approach had been 
well worth while. 

The hardest part of the experiment was 
collecting the information from the branch 
secretaries to enable us to launch the 
campaign. Once we were over that hurdle 
the task was pleasurably and relatively 
easy. This experiment in the approach 
to affiliated members was carried out in 
war-time conditions. 

Why not try it now in your constitu- 
ency? I am confident you would get even 
better results. 


The Trades Union 

Congress (Brighton 

Sept. 6-10) and the 

Labour Party Con- 

ference (Scarborough Sept. 
27-Oct. 1) will steal the news- 
paper headlines. 

Decisions of world-wide im- 
portanceare taken. The topics 
debated are of special concern 
to every worker and good 
citizen. 

For full and reliable reports 
with shrewd and informed 
comment follow the brilliant 
team of writers who will be 
there from the 


DAILY HERALD 


The Livelier Paper—and Lahour Too 
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Take Public Meetings Seriously 


says DON ALGER 


“MORE effort needed” was a 

recurrent phrase on the head- 
master’s reports of the present 
wliter’s work at school. But it is not, 


perhaps, more effort but rather. 


better-directed effort that is needed 
in the arrangement of public meet- 
ings. This, we find, is the plea of 


organisers in all political parties. 

A recent survey of over a hundred public 
meetings arranged by constituency parties 
in all parts of the country gave a number 
of interesting and highly suggestive results. 
The survey was thorough, 

It covered all aspects of the subject— 
advertising among the electors generally 
and among party members in particular, 
staffing, attendance, press publicity, etc. 
Here it is only possible to consider a few 
of the vital points that emerged. 

The survey showed that, if properly 
organised, the public meeting remains, in 
spite of the competition of the radio and 
television, a most valuable means of get- 
ting our policy across to the people. 

One of the facts disclosed is that many 
meetings are still arranged either because 
of the chance offer of a speaker or because 
of a chance decision by a local party. 
This does not generate the enthusiasm 
which leads to efficiency of advertisement 
and organisation. 

The party intending to hold a meeting 
should ask itself: 

(a) Will the meeting serve a definite 

purpose; and 

(b) Will a really sufficient effort be 

made to organise and advertise the 

meeting. 

If the answer to these questions is in the 
affirmative, the basis of a successful meet- 
ing will have been laid. If the answer is 
in the negative, no meeting should be 
arranged. To arrange a meeting without 
a guarantee that the two essentials are met 
is to invite failure. 

As to the purpose of the meeting, it can 
with some confidence be said that in these 
days people in general are no longer 
attracted to vague propaganda meetings. 
‘Current Affairs’, ‘Party Policy’, and similar 
omnibus titles stir no interest among the 
mass of the electors. 

It is a condition of success that the 
meeting should have a specific and, if pos- 
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sible, a topical subject. The 
should be asked to give an attractive (an 
even provocative) title to his speech, an 
this should be used on all the chosen fi 
of advertisement. Besides the genera 
advantages of attractiveness, a specific su 
ject means that the -audience, howeve! 
small, will at least collect definite ideas 
from the meeting. 

Advertising is shown by the survey 
be almost the most serious factor in 
success or failure of a meeting. Posters, 
leaflets and circulars as attractive as the 
limits of our imagination and our pur 
will allow are indispensable. 


But equally necessary are toil and 
persistence in getting these forms of ad- 
vertisement to the notice of the public. 
The district in which a meeting is to be 
held needs to be saturated with the know- 
ledge that the meeting is ‘on’ and is of a 
character which cannot be ignored. i 


In all except rare cases tickets should 
be sold in advance; by their inescapable 
personal contact with the electors the 
sellers of tickets create a sense of the im- 
portance of the event. The truth of this 
is clear from the survey, which shows that 
the attendance at meetings for which 
tickets were sold was overwhelmingly 
greater than at other meetings. 

In any case (and here we reach the toil 
and persistence which are not to be 
escaped if we wish to ensure success) 
arrangements should be made for party 
members to canvass the district before a 
meeting is held. The canvassers may sell 
tickets or, if this is not desirable, may 
distribute leaflets to advertise the meeting. 
Party members, too, should be _ visited. 

We must not rely upon circulars issued 
in blocks to possible (and often very far 
from actual) distributors to achieve this. 
If we can afford it, we must have good 
press advertisements as well. 

Finally, the comfort, convenience and 
desire for enjoyment of those who attend 
the meeting must be studied. With a 
little thought, even poor halls can be made 
attractive; it is amazine what a few 
pictures and even fewer flowers can do to 
brighten a drab scene. A spot of bright- 
ness, a strict time-table, and an atmos- 
sphere of friendliness and quiet efficiency 
are almost all that is needed to create a 
good impression. 


i. yo lead 


A round the Regions 


HE lights had not yet gone out 
_~- at Margate. There were pretty 
pirls, there was sea and sand, and 
ockles and candy floss in abun- 


dance. 

_ Hans Schmidt was a Nazi, a browned- 
off Nazi sentry. It was no joke being on 
night guard in the chill, wooded moun- 
tains on the frontier of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. Suddenly a twig snapped. His 
nerves went taut, his heart was beating 
like a sledge hammer. Was it a fox, or 
some other wild creature of the night, or 
was it one of those damned Czech soldiers 
on the run? 

Soon all was still. 
measured pacing. 

_ Stanislav crept soft-footed down the 
Mountain track. It had been a narrow 
escape. . Another twig-snapping episode, 
or a cough, or a sneeze might bring death. 
_ Stanislav was a soldier of Czecho- 
slovakia, but the Nazis had come. Stani- 
slav was a Socialist—a keen worker for the 
Socialist Democratic Youth of Czecho- 
slovakia. Soon after darkness had fallen, 
Stanislav had walked boldly out of the 
army camp and headed for the frontier. 
‘By dawn he was over the border and 
sheltered by comrades of the Labour 
movement in Poland. 

Months went by; Stanislav found his 
way to Sweden, and then, one wet night, 
his ship tied up in London Docks. For 
Stanislav it was just a three-hour coach 
drive from London Docks to a camp for 
political refugees at Margate. 

“The lights went out at Margate — the 
lights went out all over the world\” 

The lights have come on again at 
Margate, but Margate is not all cockles 
and candy floss. Margate has a burden of 
seasonable unemployment. Margate has 
a trades council. More than a thousand 
Margate folk are individual members of 
the Labour Party, and ten ward parties are 
functioning. 

Richard Sankey is the secretary of the 
local Labour Party — a_ soft - spoken, 
“fortyish”-looking fellow. More than one 
hundred of the Party members keep hotels 


Hans resumed his 


LIGHTS ARE ON AT MARGATE 


or boarding establishments. “Let us”, 
said they, “Cater for the Socialists who 
visit Margate.” So they created a Socialist 
Holiday and Conference Fellowship. One 
of the driving forces behind the fellowship 
is Richard Sankey. : 

Four years ago the Labour folk of 
Margate and other towns in Thanet 
decided the time had come to visit 
socialists in other lands. They took this 
notion to Richard Sankey. “A good idea”, 
said Richard, “but let’s only deal with 
paid-up members.” 

Richard set off across Europe. He inter- 
viewed Prime Ministers, Lord Mayors of 
great cities, trade union and co-operative 
leaders, and hundreds of social democrats. 
Each year, more than two hundred mem- 
bers of the Party have, through his fine 
organisation, been received by the social 
democrats of Western Europe. Each year 
more than two hundred socialists from 
Europe have paid return visits to the 
Thanet towns. It is all done on an 
exchange basis. 

For 1955, two visits are arranged to 
Holland, two visits to Germany, and then 
in mid-October fifty of the party members 
will join the Orient Express at Paris. They 
will travel to Milan, to Venice and east- 
wards to Trieste. Their mission—to enjoy 
themselves, and to find out how the other 
chap lives, and to learn a little of the 
thoughts of ordinary folk in other lands. 
Richard Sankey, secretary of Margate 
Local Labour Party, has got it all fixed. 

We call in at a “pub” for a drink and 
a chat. Our talk is of men and women 
who died for the cause of liberty, and of 


A pamphlet giving full de 
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THE POSTAL VOTE (12-page pamphlet) 
One copy 4d.; I2 copies 1/8; 50 copies 5/- 


POSTAL VOTING (2-page leaflet) 
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comrades last heard of in the concentra- 
tion camps of Europe. 

“. . . and you,” I say to Richard, “are 
the man who walked to freedom?” ... 
“you are Stanislav?” “I was Stanislav,” 
he replies ...I am Richard Sankey — 
secretary of Margate Local Labour Party.” 


Southern F. SHEPHERD 


Eye Campaigns 


I heard men saying, leave hope and 
praying, 

All days shall be as all have been; 

Today and tomorrow bring fear and 
sorrow, 

The never-ending toil between. 


VEN in remote country districts hope- 

lessness and fear no longer stifle and 
stultify political thought as in former 
days. There is indifference, there is 
apathy, there is fear, but it is not the 
widespread and dreadful fear of several 
decades ago. 


“We had more proof of this in the cam- 
paign which recently took place in the Eye 
constituency. This is a marginal seat 
which we hope to win next time. But we 
know it can’t be won unless we can get 
our message heard often in numerous 
parishes, and unless we can create enough 
organisation in good time. 


Sometimes these things have to be done 
singly, sometimes. they can be done to- 
gether, It depends largely on oppor- 
tunity and personnel. 


During this campaign they were done 
separately in some parishes and mutually 
in others; consequently we have streng- 
thened our position all round. 


Mrs, Bessie Braddock, M.P., spoke at a 
number of rural and urban meetings on 
three evenings. The smallest number at 
any of them was 40, whilst at two others 
there were more than roo, and at another 
150. ‘This was much better than we had 
expected. 


Then came a General Committee Meet- 
ing at Wickham Market. Delegates pro- 
vided the nucleus of the public meeting 
there, which was addressed by Reg Soren- 
sen, M.P. Its purpose was served for the 
lapsed local party is being revived on a 
sounder basis, whilst in the adjacent 
parish of Ufford organisation has already 
been revived. 


The Rt. Hon. Patrick Gordon Walker, 


M.P., followed with a helping hand. He 
did six short meetings one afternoon anc 
evening. In each parish, leaflets were dis- 
tributed, contacts were made, names were 
taken and, shortly, these supporters wil! 
be invited to meetings at which it is hoped 
to start suitable organisation. The same: 
kind of thing was done in eight other 
villages during the campaign and_ alto. 
gether 21 meetings were held. Edgar 
Granville gave yeoman support. t 

It was a round of constant and othe 


ing visits, talking to individuals on thei 
way to shop or work, maybe, and t 
groups of villagers at various vanta | 
points. : 
Not all who are invited will come to | 
private meetings; we don’t expect them t 
but we believe enough will attend 
enable us to create some effective organisa- 
tion in readiness for the General as 
Moreover, we are convinced that more 
members will be enrolled, and on 
score it will be hard work to oust Eye from 
leadership of the Regional Membership 
Table. | 
This is pleasurable work but it isn’t 
easy. It takes a long time to prepare the 
way, and longer still to get faith and deter- 
mination reflected in an organised move- 
ment towards our goal. ; 


Eastern 


W. T. YOUNG | 


Sound Federation 


"Y OUNGSTERS of diverse age groups, 
where the disparity of two years be- 
tween the seventeens and the nineteens is 
much greater than the twenty years be- 
tween the thirties and fifties, and the dif 
ference in environment which is naturally 
grossly exaggerated, offer an organisational 
problem which is beyond solution when 
looked at through the eyes of an organiser 
with limited facilities at his disposal. 
Even the maximum facilities in terms of 
equipment and accommodation, must have 
an equal maximum of personnel capable 
of directing without dictating: and both 
are beyond the resources of the party. ~ 
It is refreshing, therefore, to look at the 
record of a federation of League of Youth 
branches which has been organised and 
run by a group of young folk which has 
changed in personnel, but at a slightly 
less tempo than most. | 
The regional office has been able to dc 
very little to help beyond giving odd bit: 
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E BUS 
Ea groups ‘and. interests. 


vho ‘are - struggling with the eesowauie 
blem : : 


Holiday Centre). 
y and Week- end Schools. E 


1s nip to coastal resort. 

‘Essay Competition (Subject: “The con- 

tribution of Sir Stafford Cripps, 

- Beatrice Webb or Bernard Shaw to the 
- Labour Movement”—18 entries). 

Organised visits to constituencies to 
recruit members for the League, 
especially where a Branch is weak or 

- declining. 

_ It is said that the proof of the pudding 

is found in the eating. The Federation 


Zz 


secretaries, and an active group of wo: 
in the respective local Pauiics ame 


heir rogramme of activity is orth, 
1e, as it may be of benefit to those ~ 


“New Year Paity? ‘(residential at a 


_ they set themselves up as authorities 


" members. 
listen and speak at the appropriate times. 


“positive activity they suggest lessons which 
could. be adopted by others to advantage. — 


ry Council ward 


committees. Se 
One of the fines ‘they have NOT don 

is to pass lots of resolutions demanding 

that someone else (ie. N.E.C. and others) — 

should do their job for them. Nor ha’ 


all the subjects which from time to 
have exercised the minds of all good 
They have been prepared to 


when they have given expression to that 
right and proper spirit of youthful desire — 
for much more rapid Progress in solving 
fundamentals. 

In their negative, no less than in theic. 5 


'Thanks are due to the Jeans, Normans, — i 
Collins, Bettys and every man and lass of © 
them, 


has produced sufficient proof of its effi- 
‘ciency, which is expressing itself in the North Eastern Jet. ANSON 
4 
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@ Greanites YOUR OWN Christmas “‘Toy and Gift’’ Club this year 
and earn £’s for your Party Funds. 


@ We offer all Local Labour Parties a Special Commission of 15% 
(3/- in the £) on all orders placed against the wide range of ae 
~ goods shown in our beautifully illustrated 50-page Catalogue 
of Toys, Games, Books, and Fancy Goods, etc. 


Catalogues, Club Cards, Collecting Registers, Stationery and 
Propaganda Leaflets SUPPLIED FREE. 


@ Supplement Catalogue is also available for Chocolates and 
Sweets. 


Catalogues will have Ward/Branch names overprinted on 
front covers thereby making it your Own Christmas Club. 


COSTS YOU NOTHING — SWELLS YOUR FUNDS 


Send for sample Catalogue to see our range and prices _ 


BOWENS of PLYMOUTH 


BULK SUPPLY SPECIALISTS 


GROVE PARK, ELBURTON, PLYMOUTH Plymstock 3058 
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per POG EOEAe®, A Policy ee Education 


(Comprehensive Schools). 


a You Want Advice about your 


“rent? (Blank back for local over- 1 COPY: 57295 325 28 era 10s. 643 : 
printing). S: as a Fifty {onl Wamamloge Bs ge 


S BeIS:s 6d. pet 1,000 copies. 


cs I copy, nas 12, 58-3 100, £1 17s. 6d. 
> Dear Neighbour (four page Members j ie 

ship leaflet). Rise of the Labour Party ore ee 
2 gs. per \s,909 copies, 1 copy, 3d; 12, 1s. 6d.; 100, 10s. 


Guide to the Elements of Socialism an 


‘ 


Speakers’ Handbook, 1954. Packed , 
with useful information for all Way to Peace (C. R. Attlee)... =... 
party workers. 1 copy, 4d.; 12, 1s. 9d.; 100, 10s, ‘ 

3s. per copy post paid. ; ; 

Speakers’ Notes on Labour’s Educa 
tional Policy . 7) Cerna 

PAMPHLETS : 6 copies, rs, 6d.; Bay 639 28. 6d. 

Challenge to Britain as ase : 
1 copy, 8d.; 12, 5s. 6d.; 50, var 1; 100, Speakers’ Notes on Serving the Nation 

{1 178. 6d. 6 copies, 1s. 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d. 


Let’s Put Our Heads Together. Popu- 
lar version of Challenge to Britain. 
my COpy;, 00.512} 38. 0d.s. 24," 7atnno, 
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People’s Pictorial No. 3 (Illustrated) 
1 copy, 6d.; 12, 38. 6d.; 50, 138.5; 100, |] 
£1 58.3 500, £6; 1,000, £11. : 
Postal Vote ‘ Bat 
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_ The Socialist International : ae . 
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